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Jeflers Collection — Occidental College 
By Tyrus G. Harmsen* 


N 1903 there moved to Pasadena, California, a family from 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the reason: the father’s health. 

Dr. William Hamilton Jeffers had for some years taught at 
Western ‘Theological Seminary but upon the advice of his physi- 
cian came West with his wife and two sons to the ‘“‘Crown City”’ 
famed, together with other southern California communities to 
persons in the East, for its moderate and healthful climate. In the 
fall of that year Robinson, the elder son, entered Occidental 
College at the age of sixteen. A previous year at the University of 
Western Pennsylvania, tutoring at home, and family travel 
abroad account for his graduation two years later. Hence it is that 
Occidental College looks with honor upon the name of Robinson 
Jeffers, Class of 1905. 


*Tyrus G. Harmsen is College Librarian for Occidental College, Los Angeles and 
a frequent contributor to library and bibliographic periodicals. 
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The Jeffers Collection as it stands today in the Mary Norton 
Clapp Library at Occidental is the result of many years of gather- 
ing in from various sources books, articles, clippings, photographs, 
and other materials by and about this great American poet. The 
collection was well described in a booklet prepared by Alice Gay 
and issued by the library in 1955. This present writing, therefore, 
should be looked upon more as a monologue of the librarian, a 
thumbnail sketch of the collection as if one were seeing it for the 
first time. 

Jeffers’ first published poems appeared in the college’s literary 
magazine, The Aurora, later called The Occidental. For example, as 
one opens the heavy black paper-covered Aurora for December, 
1903, there on the first page is ‘“The Measure,” and at page seven 
appears “‘Dawn.” The next year, as a senior, Jeffers was literary 
editor of The Occidental and in his two years at the college, about 
a dozen of his verses appeared in these two publications. Jeffers, 
as with some other poets, has later wished that his early verse 
might slip quietly into the oblivion of time; still, here are to be 
found his very first poems in print. While he was a student Jeffers 
sold his first poem, ‘““The Condor,” which was printed in The 
Youth’s Companion for June 9, 1904. A copy of this number is in the 
collection, as well as the beautiful folio reprint of it, on Worthy 
Hand and Arrows paper, issued in 1940 by Theodore M. Lilien- 
thal at his Quercus Press in an edition of twelve copies for Mr. 
and Mrs. Jeffers. 

As one looks along the four shelves of Jeffers’ books in the 
Occidental College Library, there are some pleasant surprises to 
be encountered. A slim book of modest size, the poet’s first, 
Flagons and Apples, was published at the author’s own expense in 
1912 by Grafton Publishing Company, Los Angeles, and is now 
scarce. The flyleaf of one copy bears a presentation inscription 
from Jeffers to Una, whom he married in 1913. Of Jeffers’ second 
book, Californians, issued by Macmillan in 1916, one of Occiden- 
tal’s has a perforated title page which reads ‘“‘Advance copy for 
review, not for sale.” 

An old saying goes that the third time is a charm; so it was with 
Jeffers’ third book. With Tamar and Other Poems (New York, Peter 
G. Boyle, 1924), which was also published at the author’s own 
expense, critics acknowledged him as a poet of stature and he 
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was brought to a wider audience. One of these early reviewers, 
Mark Van Doren, visited Occidental this fall as a Remsen Bird 
lecturer, and it was a pleasure to have him autograph his review 
of Zamar, ‘‘First Glance,” that appeared in The Nation for March 
il, opie. 

The various publications by and about Jeffers up to 1933 are 
amply described in S. S. Alberts’ Bibliography of the Works of 
Robinson Jeffers. In the remarks which follow, only items of un- 
usual interest are touched upon, for this is an armchair-essay, an 
institutional collector’s comment, not a formal check-list. Suffice 
it to say that Occidental does have most of the items described by 
Alberts under such headings as “‘Works Separately Published,” 
‘“‘Books and Pamphlets Containing Original Contributions,’’ and 
a good sprinkling of items mentioned in subsequent categories— 
but not a copy of the limited, signed edition of the bibliography 
itself, of which there were ten copies for sale. 

Two of Jeffers’ scarcest books were printed by another Occi- 
dental alumnus, Ward Ritchie. In 1930 at his Flame Press in 
South Pasadena he did a separate printing of “‘Stars.”? Eighty 
copies were bound in black boards, but because of a misspelling 
most of the edition was destroyed. Soon thereafter the poem was 
reset and issued in wrappers. Copies of both are in the collection. 
In addition to their Jeffers interest, these are among the rarissima 
of early Ritchie printing. Later in 1930 Ward was in Paris to 
study printing, and while there he printed ‘“‘under the exciting 
influence of Francois Louis Schmied,” as the colophon reads, a 
group of Jeffers poems on a hand press under title of Apology for 
Bad Dreams. Only thirty copies were printed; it, too, is now a 
rarity. 

Upon his return from France, Ward Ritchie received a com- 
mission from Elmer Adler to print an article by Jeffers, ‘‘First 
Book,”’ for Part Ten of the original series of The Colophon. Ritchie 
has since told of how he worked until three and four o’clock in the 
morning at his first power press to complete the job on time; it 
was this assignment that really started the Ward Ritchie Press. 
Since then, other Jeffers books have carried the Press imprint, as 
well as works about him. One of the most attractive, in this 
writer’s opinion, is the little essay on Jeffers by William Van 
Wyck published in 1938. The story goes of how the manuscript 
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came into the shop, scarcely long enough to make even a thin 
book. At that time, however, Alvin Lustig was in the employ of 
the Press and was asked to lay out a design. The unusual use of 
ornaments printed in various colors at the head of each page did 
stretch it into a little book of great charm and originality. 

The work of several other California printers is also represented 
in a shelf of Jeffers’ books. In Occidental’s collection some of the 
now scarce Jeffers items were printed at the Quercus Press. ‘There 
is, for example, one of thirty copies on Vidalon paper of The 
House-Dog’s Grave—Haig’s Grave, printed in June, 1939; and Hope 
1s Not for the Wise, one of twenty-four copies printed for Una and 
Robinson Jeffers in July, 1937. 

A beautiful printing of a single poem was issued in 1934 by 
Gelber and Lilienthal— Return, printed by the Grabhorn Press. 
A recent gift to the collection, thanks to ‘Theodore M. Lilienthal 
and Melba Bennett, is one of three copies of this lovely sonnet 
printed on vellum and bound in full red morocco. 

Writing for the News-Letter, itis not inappropriate to summarize 
the Jeffers items in the collection that bear the imprint of ‘The 
Book Club of California. It was Jeffers’ poem, ‘“‘Continent’s End,” 
that gave the title to the Club’s anthology of Western verse 
printed in 1925. Three years later the Club had the Grabhorn 
Press print his Poems, and in Occidental’s collection there is a 
special copy bound in full red morocco, ‘‘one of six copies spe- 
cially bound at the Press for presentation.”? In the Calzfornia 
Poetry Folios, the keepsake series for 1947, there appears ‘“‘Natural 
Music,” printed by the Quercus Press. Also present is a separate 
printing of the poem on parchment paper—one of twenty-five 
special copies for presentation. The most recent Jeffers’ publica- 
tion* is recorded in The Hundredth Book; this is a thin quarto 
beautifully designed and printed by Mallette Dean, Themes in 
My Poems, 1956. It pleased Jeffers and should please all who are 
fortunate in owning a copy. Finally it is in order to recall “‘An 
Exhibition of Books and Manuscripts by Robinson Jeffers” fea- 
tured by The Book Club in its rooms in 1959. Theodore M. Lilien- 
thal arranged the show and had a folio checklist printed by the 
Grabhorns for the occasion. His introduction bears repeating: 


*Ed. note: The Club’s current book, My First Publication (printed by Adrian Wilson) 
includes Jeffers’ account of the publication of his first book. 
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“This exhibition has long been one of my cherished desires. A 
man of such stature, having worldwide recognition, can look back 
upon his life with an attitude of great completion, and for that 
reason I want to share my admiration and respect with others of 
his audience, in presenting this collection of his works.”’ 

For the Jeffers scholar there are at Occidental the library’s 
regular holdings of periodicals containing reviews, articles, etc. 
In addition, there are in the collection six or seven filing boxes of 
separate issues of magazines of special Jeffers interest. I looked 
into one of these and found such seemingly disparate things as an 
American Mercury (with the first appearance in print of the opening 
section of ‘The Women at Point Sur’); a Magazine of Sigma Chi 
(with a color photo of Jeffers on the cover and a write-up by 
Lawrence Clark Powell); the July, 1957, Neue Deutsche Hefte (con- 
taining an article by Richard Exner); and Time for April 4, 1932 
(with Jeffers’ picture on the cover and an article in the book 
section occasioned by a review of Thurso’s Landing). 

Among the earliest writers about Jeffers were Louis Adamic 
and George Sterling. Another was Lawrence Clark Powell, also 
an Occidental alumnus and classmate of Ward Ritchie. It was 
the latter who introduced the former to the writings of Jeffers. 
Having gone abroad for graduate study, Powell chose the Carmel 
poet as the subject of his dissertation at the University of Dijon. 
There his thesis was printed in 1932, later to be revised and issued 
in this country in 1934 by the Primavera Press and in 1940 by the 
San Pasqual Press under the title of Robinson Jeffers, The Man and 
Es Work. More will be said in a moment of the Powell-Jeffers ma- 
terial. While speaking of theses, there is another in the collection 
written in 1930 by an Occidental student, Herbert Klein, whose 
M.A. subject was ‘“‘A Study of the Prosody of Robinson Jeffers.” 
Other theses on Jeffers, from a number of institutions, have been 
acquired in typescript, xerox, and microfilm. 

Unique in any author-collection is manuscript material. Occi- 
dental is fortunate in having a small, representative group of 
Jeffers’ manuscripts, both in prose and verse, and a handful of 
letters. There are, for example, the first drafts of ‘The Women on 
Cythaeron”; “Autumn Evening” and “Joy”; ‘Winter Sun- 
down,” contributed to the Overland Monthly in memory of George 
Sterling; “Ocean,” ‘“The Treasure,” and “Haunted Country.” 
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There are also fair copies of ten of Jeffers’ best-known poems, 
transcribed for friends. The only longer work in the collection is 
the gift of the Jeffers’ —the first and second drafts of Medea. 

Of prose writings there is the first draft of Jeffers’ “Foreword” 
to Powell’s 1934 work; the first draft of the note printed with 
George Sterling’s letter in ‘The Book Club of California’s 1935 
keepsake series, Letters of Western Authors; the introductory re- 
marks accompanying the Decca recordings of Medea, written on 
seven leaves, quarto; the “‘Foreword” to Selected Poems, June, 
1938, the gift of Una Jeffers; and the autograph draft of ‘‘Poetry, 
Gongorism and a ‘Thousand Years,”’ first printed in the New York 
Times Magazine, January 18, 1948, and beautifully reprinted the 
following year in an edition of two hundred copies by the Ward 
Ritchie Press. 

Of Jeffers interest is the original draft of Edith Greenan’s book 
on Una Jeffers, published by the Ward Ritchie Press in 1939; 
included is Jeffers’ foreword and Una’s postscript. 

The most extensive archive in the collection is the Jeffers ma- 
terial assembled over the years by Lawrence Clark Powell. In- 
cluded are his notes, manuscript, proofs, and first printing of his 
thesis; and his correspondence relating to his books on Jeffers. 
Of special noteworthiness is one long letter from Jeffers written 
in September, 1931, replying to Powell’s questions about certain 
ideas in the poems. 

Beyond a few scattered Jeffers letters at Occidental, the only 
extended correspondence from the poet is the series of thirty-five 
letters addressed to his friend, Albert M. Bender, dating from 
1925 to 1937. Iwo long series of letters and cards from Una 
Jeffers are addressed respectively to ‘Theodore M. Lilienthal and 
Lawrence Clark Powell. 

Recordings in the collection include the Harvard Vocarium 
Records—Robinson Jeffers reading his own poems as originally 
recorded for the Poetry Room, Harvard College Library, 1941 
(six sides); and the recording done the same year at the Library 
of Congress for the ‘““I'wentieth Century Poetry in English” 
series. Also there is the Decca album of Judith Anderson in 
Medea, eight sides, 1948; and the Library of Congress Vox Poetica 
Repertory Company reading of ‘“T’he Tower Beyond Tragedy,”’ 
February 20, 1956 (twelve sides). Finally, there is a recording of 
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Jeffers reading his poems for the program celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation from Occidental College. 

Especially good in the collection are the representative photo- 
graphs and snapshots of Jeffers, his family, and Tor House. 
Signed photographic portraits by such masters as Ansel Adams, 
Edward Weston, Morley Baer, and Horace D. Lyon are counter- 
balanced by informal snapshots of the Jeffers family in Ireland in 
1929, early family pictures inscribed by Robin and Una Jeffers, 
and a passport picture, signed by each member of the family and 
inscribed by R. J. to Albert M. Bender. Then, too, there are 
photographs of ‘Tor House, with captions in Una Jeffers’ hand; 
and a few original drawings and sketches of Jeffers by various 
persons. Also of iconographic interest is the large oil portrait of 
Jeffers executed in 1926 by Rem Remsen, which hangs in the 
central hall of the library. 

By way of conclusion, Occidental College has for over thirty 
years been at work to form its Jeffers Collection and will continue 
to encourage its growth. Major donors have been Albert M. 
Bender, ‘‘Prince Albert of San Francisco,” and friend of Cali- 
fornia writers, printers, and libraries, who gave Occidental his 
own magnificent Jeffers collection; and Una and Robinson 
Jeffers themselves, who have given manuscripts, books, photo- 
graphs, articles, programs, and clippings too numerous to men- 
tion. Lawrence Clark Powell, Melba Bennett, Theodore M. 
Lilienthal, and many others have in their turn also presented fine 
and important items to the college for the collection. In 1937 
Occidental conferred upon Jeffers the honorary degree, Doctor 
of Letters. To commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of his 
graduation, two years earlier a major exhibition of his work was 
held in the library and in a foreword to the catalogue Jeffers 
concluded his remarks by saying: ‘“‘I was proud of my college 
then, and have more reason to be now; and to congratulate her 
and be grateful that she remembers me.” ‘Through its collection 
of his works Occidental College will long remember Robinson 
Jeffers as one of the major poets of our time. 


The Book Club of California 
Afternoon of a Poet 


By David Magee 


T was in November of 1935 that I first met James Stephens. 

He had been staying in Chicago with his friend W. T. H. 

Howe, president of ‘The American Book Company, and had 
come to San Francisco to give lectures at the University of Cali- 
fornia and Mills College. Mr. Howe had wired his West Coast 
representative, Phil Maxwell, to meet Stephens and look after 
him during his stay in California. 

I had known Phil Maxwell for several years. He was, and still 
is, an entertaining and highly literate soul, but for some reason 
the idea of playing host to an Irish poet filled him with dismay. 
‘“*T’ve never met a real live poet,”” he complained to me when he 
received his boss’s instructions. ““You’ve got to help me out. 
You’re Irish and you know how to handle these writing fellows.”’ 

I am Irish only by inheritance, and my acquaintanceship with 
authors at that time was slight. ‘True, I had recently been a con- 
tributing editor of a “‘little’”? magazine (it had died in infancy of a 
surfeit of linoleum blocks and hauteur), but, young as I was, I 
was not so brash as to imagine this tentative and amateurish 
essay into the world of literature entitled me to help entertain a 
distinguished poet. I was perhaps on surer ground as owner of a 
book shop and collector of first editions of modern Irish authors. 
Still, even these qualifications seemed a bit thin to me, and I was 
just as nervous as Phil Maxwell at the prospect of meeting our 
visitor. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon when my friend tele- 
phoned and announced Stephens’ arrival. ““Come on over right 
away,” Phil said. “I’ve got him here at the Drake. He’s in the 
bathroom at the moment.” His tone suggested that he had just 
cornered a maniac and turned the key on him. 

Perhaps it would be hindsight to say that James Stephens was 
exactly as I imagined him; but one does, I think, look for the 
author in his books, and as I walked into the hotel room that 
afternoon the shock of recognition was immediate. ‘There, seated 
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in a chair, his legs just too short to reach the floor comfortably, 
was the Philosopher himself, straight from the pages of The Crock 
of Gold, straight from the pine wood of Coilla Doraca. There was 
the parchment face, and behind the bulging forehead the wisdom 
that could answer the three questions that nobody had ever been 
able to answer. And when he stood up to greet me, balancing on 
the balls of his feet as if to give his tiny stature an added inch or 
two, the smile of welcome had the half sad, half mischievous twist 
that I had seen a dozen times on the lips of the Leprechaun from 
Gort na Cloca Mora. So strong was this author-character kinship, 
I almost expected him to ‘‘make little jumps, crack his fingers 
and rub one leg against the other’ in the approved manner of 
those who live in the boles of yew trees. 

‘““Magee?—that’s an Ulster name,” he said when Phil Maxwell 
introduced me. “‘But Pve known several from Dublin. Would 
you be from Dublin, Mr. Magee?” 

I explained that I had been born in England and that my 
father’s family came from the North of Ireland. I did not know 
what Stephens’ politics were, but as the friend and biographer of 
Arthur Griffith I suspected a “United Ireland”? man. Anyway, 
I wasn’t going to fly under false colors. 

‘‘Well, no matter,” he said. ‘‘It’s a good name, though much 
corrupted.”’ 

“Corrupted?” 

“Yes,” he said, “‘like so many Irish names that were once truly 
Gaelic. Do you know that you’re descended from the Irish king, 
Hi? I wrote about him once. And from Hi you get Mac Hi, the 
son of Hi. Hence McKay and Magee and a host of other 
corruptions.” 

His voice was soft and rather high, with enough lilt and turn of 
phrase to stamp him immediately, though with none of the false 
rolling brogue so unhappily employed by those who tell “‘Pat and 
Moike’’ stories. While he talked I had a chance to study him. 
His most remarkable features were the largeness of his forehead 
and the smallness of his feet. It was a Socratic brow, crowned 
with wisps of quite unmanageable hair. His feet were doll-like in 
size and shape, and I remember wondering where on earth he 
bought his shoes, unless from the leprechauns who, as everyone 
should know, are shoemakers by trade. He was wearing rather 
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shabby and shapeless tweeds, redolent of Irish peat, which fitted 
him spiritually, if in no other way. ‘This was as it should be, or so 
I thought then, for I was young enough to be pleased by this 
careless, out-at-elbows look. Grub Street should look like Grub 
Street, not Savile Row, and its poets should look like James 
Stephens. 

Phil Maxwell, meanwhile, had mixed us bourbon highballs. 
I asked Stephens what he thought of American whiskey. 

“T always make a point of drinking the liquor of the country I 
happen to be in,” he said. ‘When I’m in Ireland I drink Irish 
whiskey, when I’m in England I drink Scotch, and when I’m in 
America I drink bourbon.” He gallicized the word ‘bourbon’ 
which somehow made it sound like some rare and beautiful 
liqueur distilled for the delight of kings. “So you see I have an 
international palate.”? He drained his drink and smacked his lips 
critically. ‘‘It’s a taste that must be cultivated, I think. There is 
something in it I’m not quite sure about. I’d better try another.”’ 
I was reminded of Mr. Pickwick who, it will be remembered, on 
one occasion drank several glasses of milk-punch just to make 
sure that there was no lemon in it. 

With the passing of the bottle and prodded by questions from 
Phil and me, talk began to flow from him. (Naturally, I cannot 
remember his exact words, but even after twenty-five years the 
picture of that little man and the essence of his conversation are 
as clear to me as yesterday’s sunshine. Also, I had the good sense 
to make notes of his remarks on my way home in the street car 
that evening). He spoke of his lecture tour and the time he was 
asked by a group of librarians to talk to some children on the 
subject of reading. 

‘Those librarians, they weren’t a bit pleased with what I said. 
Not at all. I told the children they were much too young to bother 
their pretty little heads with reading. ‘They should be out-of- 
doors, running in the grass and kicking their heels and shouting 
and laughing. Youth, I told them, was the time for playing, for 
discovering sunshine and the greenness of the fields and the 
mystery of trees. They should be chasing butterflies, not books. 
‘Plenty of time for reading,’ I said, ‘when you get to be as old as 
I.’ ” He grinned happily. “Those librarians—lovely women they 
were—hopped about like so many nervous nanny-goats. You 
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never saw the like.” ‘Then gravely he added: ‘‘You can’t force a 
child to read if the love of it isn’t in him. You can spoil the grand 
discovery of books—the greatest discovery I know—by being 
premature. Grown-ups are forever trying to create children in 
their own image. What they liked to read when they were ten 
years old, their children must also like. It’s nonsense. ‘The young 
should be left alone to seek their own intellectual level.”? He 
shook his head and passed his empty glass to Phil. ‘‘I’m getting 
the hang of the stuff, I think,” he said. Then he turned to me. 
“You know, when I was a youngster I thought the greatest novel 
in the English language was The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Lord 
save us, how I loved that book! I gave a copy to my boy and as 
an inducement to read it I offered him a pound note. He came 
back a week later and handed me the money. ‘I can’t go it,’ he 
said. ‘I just can’t go it.’ I was so vexed I could have wept. That 
night I took the book to bed with me. The next morning I handed 
the boy his pound. ‘You’ve earned it,’ I said. ‘I couldn’t read it 
either.’ It was a very salutary lesson.”’ 

On the subject of novels, I asked him why he had given up 
writing them. ‘‘You haven’t published one in ten years,” I said. 

‘And why should I be writing novels?” he asked. ‘“They’re the 
devil. You toil your heart out, and no one cares to read ’em. I 
remember one book— The Demi-Gods perhaps it was. It took me 
three weeks to write it—that is, all but the last sentence, and that 
took three years. ‘Three years, mind you, of slaving and sweating 
to end that book. And when it was published the critics said it 
was my best book. They praised it to Heaven. They sang songs 
and danced in honor of it. ‘This man Stephens,’ they said— 
‘he’s a wonder. He’s the hope of Irish literature.’ Rubbish, says I. 
It took the publishers a lifetime to sell a handful of copies.”? He 
shook his head and absently passed his empty glass to Phil 
Maxwell. 

‘‘Besides,’’ he went on, ‘‘there’s no great spiritual satisfaction 
to the writing of novels. Once they’re out of your head and down 
on paper, they become sterile. I can never re-read one of my 
novels. Now a poem—if it’s a good one—breathes and sings for 
alltime: 

“How about The Crock of Gold?’’ Phil asked. ‘‘There’s a book 
nearly everyone has read and loved and remembered.” 
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Stephens threw up his hands. ‘‘A pot-boiler!’’ he said. “I rank 
it fifth among my books.” 

I remember being as surprised at this numerical rating as at 
the low opinion he held of his most famous book. I realize now 
that the figure was pure invention, a number pulled out of the air. 
Authors, I have noticed, often tend to slight their best-known 
work. Perhaps they feel that general preference for one particular 
title is a slight on their other, less happily received books. I asked 
him which of his books was his favorite. 

“In the Land of Youth,’ he said promptly. 

Here again, had I been older and wiser, I would have known 
that authors, like mothers, are prone to cherish the weakest of 
their children. Jn the Land of Youth, in my opinion, is Stephens’ 
least successful book. 

We all had another round of drinks. 

“It’s a powerful and not at all unpleasing liquor,’”? Stephens 
said, beaming on both Phil and me. ‘‘It opens up inside one like 
a red umbrella. Very warming to the spirit.” Tired of the chair 
that was too high for his short legs, he tucked them under him 
and sat tailor-fashion. It was the neatest of movements. He 
simply raised himself up by the arms of the chair, and his legs 
disappeared under him. He looked more than ever like the Lepre- 
chaun from Gort na Cloca Mora. 

‘Do you know the song ‘Cockles and Mussels’?’’ he asked sud- 
denly. ‘Then without waiting for a reply he said: “‘I’ll sing it to 
you anyway, for it’s a grand song.” 

Listening to ungifted singers is an agony to me, and as a musi- 
cal performer Stephens would have been hooted off a village 
concert platform; yet he was so completely unselfconscious, so 
childlike in the genuine pleasure he derived from this favorite 
song, that I felt none of the horror-cum-pity that usually assails 
me when amateurs murder music. 

“That was written by Tommy Moore, Ireland’s best loved 
poet,” he said when the song was finished.* ‘“‘Byron, who pro- 
fessed to be his friend, called him the ‘piano poet.’ That was 
Byron’s opinion—an opinion I don’t consider worth a lot. He 
wrote some very pedestrian stuff himself. Verse came too easily 








*I can find no evidence that Moore wrote this song. It is usually recorded as 
‘*traditional”’ or ‘‘anonymous.” 
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to him. A pity, for he had a gift for lyric poetry. I don’t suppose 
he’s read much these days, except by college professors. Some- 
body once said—I think it was Max Beerbohm—that had Byron 
lived he would have spent his declining years writing letters to 
The Times about the Corn Laws. I can well believe it. A good 
thing he died young with the aura of romance about him. All 
poets should die young—present company excepted. I hate to 
think what Shelley and Keats would have produced if they had 
lived to the age of Tennyson and Wordsworth. Ah, that man 
Tennyson! How I loved him when I was a boy!’’ 

“You don’t care for him now?” 

Stephens shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘Children read indiscrim- 
inately, without bothering about taste. That’s as it should be. 
It’s a pity, I think, we have to become selective and so critical as 
we grow older. We miss a great deal of enjoyment. ‘Tennyson can 
still enchant me, though perhaps not very much. I can’t help re- 
membering that he could write such lines as ‘And drunk delight 
of battle with my peers, far on the ringing plains of windy Troy,’ 
and then produce twaddle like ‘What does little birdie say in his 
nest at break of day?’ At least, I thank he wrote that. If he didn’t 
he was capable of it.”? Stephens laughed. ‘‘Did you ever hear the 
one-line criticism of the man? “Tennyson wore lace drawers and 
a fireman’s hat.’ But at his best he’s unbeatable. Do you re- 
member that lovely change of tempo towards the end of ‘Ulys- 
SeSihay 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. ... 


Stephens finished the poem for us. If his singing voice was poor 
his reciting of poetry was wonderful. I can recall in recent years 
only the readings of Dylan Thomas to compare with it. But 
Thomas played for effect, like a trained actor, and when I 
listened to him I was always more conscious of ‘Thomas than of 
the poetry he was reading. Stephens forgot himself completely 
when he began to recite. 

We asked him for some of his own verse. 

‘“‘“Ah,” he said, not a bit displeased at the idea. ‘“‘I can’t re- 
member them well at all.” 

“That excuse won’t work,” I said. “‘I’ve brought a few of your 
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books with me.” I pointed to a small pile of first editions on the 
bureau. ‘“‘I hoped you might autograph them for me.” 

He peered at them near-sightedly, his head cocked on one side 
like an incredulous sparrow. ‘‘Have I written all those? Who 
would ever believe it. Let me see ’em.”’ 

I handed him a copy of Jnsurrections, his first book, published in 
Dublin in 190g. It already bore a presentation inscription to a 
certain lady “‘with the best wishes of James and Cynthia Stephens. 
Aug. 1909.” 

Stephens looked at the inscription and threw up his hands. 
‘“There’s gratitude for you! I hardly had a bob to my name then, 
and it cost me two-and-six to buy this for that woman. And what 
does she do? She peddles it for gain.’? He waved the little volume 
at me. “‘I bet you had to pay a fiver for it.” 

‘Ten pounds,”’ I said. 

‘Ten pounds?” ‘There was both chagrin and pride in his voice. 
“‘T doubt I made that sum out of all the editions.’ As he riffled 
through the pages he kept on murmuring, ‘““Ten pounds. Ten 
pounds. Think of that.”? Then he began to nod his head in ob- 
vious appreciation of some poems, shaking it at others. ‘“‘Here’s 
a good one,”’ he would say, and read it to us. I noticed, though, 
that seldom did he have to refer to the page to refresh his memory. 

The bottle went round again. Stephens began to regard the 
book in his hand with more and more affection, like a father who 
suddenly discovers virtue in his first born. He whipped out a 
pencil and started to write comments in the margins. Delighted, 
I watched him over his shoulder. He looked up at me, his brown 
eyes brimming with mischief. ‘‘Maybe,”’ he said, “if an inscrip- 
tion to an ungrateful woman is worth ten pounds, I can scribble 
a bit in the book and make it worth twenty.” 

Against many of the poems he wrote simply—‘‘I like;”’ others 
he enlarged upon, not always to their credit. ‘The Rebel,” for 
instance, he considered “‘not altogether worth its labour,”? and 
“Nature” was ‘‘not much good—to quite (sic) young man semi- 
phylosophical (sic).’’ The Tale of Mad Brigid he liked very much, 
adding, ‘“‘tho perhaps not very good—don’t know,” but when it 
came to The Seeker he was in no doubt. In his large, rather child- 
like hand he wrote against this verse: ‘‘Rubbish, I think.” 
Characteristically, he ignored his best-known and most antholo- 
gised poem, ‘‘What Tomas and Buile said in the Pub.” 
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But when I handed him my copy of A Poetry Recital his com- 
ments became more lyrical and were almost without adverse 
criticism. If he particularly liked a certain poem he added to his 
marginal notes a little drawing—a doodle really—of a beast 
which was a cross between a fox and a dog, sitting up in a begging 
position, though lacking front paws. “‘It’s a mythical creature of 
ancient Ireland,” he explained. ‘‘You might see its like in an old 
Irish manuscript—the Book of Kells, maybe.” 


van hols J Re, plore, 
ane 7H ieee 


THE MAIN DEEP 


THE long-rélling, 


Steady-péuring, 
Deep-trenchéd, 
Green bill6w. 


The wide-topped, 
Unbréken, 
Green-glacid, 
Sl6w-sliding. 


Céld-flushing, 
On-on-on, 
Chill rushing, 
Hush-hushing, 
Hush-hushing. 
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From A Poetry Recital he read aloud “The Main Deep.” When 
he had finished he sighed contentedly. ‘‘What a lovely poem itis,”’ 
he said, and in the margin he wrote: ‘‘I much like and love and 
cherish and praise.”’ ““Righteous Anger’? he thought one of his 
best, and against it he commented: ‘‘David O Bruadair first 
wrote this poem. I have, thus, immensely bettered it.’? When he 
came to “His Will” he settled back in his chair. ‘“This poem,”’ he 
said (and inscribed it accordingly) “should be said slowly. It 
should take one full week to utter.” 

I noticed Phil looking at his watch a little anxiously, as if afraid 
his charge was going to give these verses the time injunction he 
demanded for them. Stephens was to lecture that evening at Mills 
College, and it was already past six o’clock. 

‘Perhaps we had better be thinking about moving,”’ Phil said. 
‘It’s over an hour’s drive to Mills.” 

But Stephens was not easily deflected from his reading. He 
kept on finding one more favorite to extoll. He was like a child, 
wholly innocent of vanity, enjoying his own handiwork and 
wishing others to enjoy it with him. After all, there was no in- 
centive to impress a couple of young men whom he had never 
met before and whom he was not likely to see again. 

Phil and I could have listened to him all evening, but I realized 
my friend’s responsibility, and to get our poet’s mind on the 
forthcoming lecture I asked him what he was going to talk about. 

‘IT haven’t the faintest idea,” he said. ‘SI never know until I 
stand up and see the audience. In the blink of an eye you can 
size up an audience. Tonight’’—he paused and waved his empty 
glass—‘“‘tonight I think Ill give ’em a bit of Yeats and maybe 
some Synge and then [ll just read some of my own poems. 
Children don’t want to be lectured at. They get that all day 
from professors.” 

He looked wistfully at the empty bottle of which he must have 
drunk at least half. “It’s been a grand afternoon. A great pleas- 
ure.’ But whether he referred to the drink, the reading of his 
poems or our company, I shall never know. I like to think it was 
a bit of all three. 
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The late Willard Smith, then Professor of English at Mills 
College, has left a record of that lecture: * 

“Stephens was not wonderful to look at. His clothes were too 
big for him, but you forgot about his appearance when he started 
to speak. He cast a spell over his audience. He started his talk at 
Mills College by saying, ‘‘I’m going to talk to you about poetry.” 
He read some poems in Gaelic, but as we did not understand 
Gaelic it meant nothing to us, but we enjoyed it all the same. 
Then he read some of Yeats’s poems and devoted the rest of the 
time to his own poetry. You could have heard a pin drop. He 
held everybody’s attention .. .”’ 

I have always regretted that I was unable to accompany the 
two of them that evening. By Phil’s account, related to me the 
next day, it was quite a trip. On the auto ferry, crossing the Bay, 
Stephens sang Irish songs, but once back in the car he fell 
asleep. He awakened as they were passing through East Oakland. 
It happened to be at a spot where some kennels were advertising 
bloodhounds for sale. It was with the greatest difficulty that Phil 
persuaded Stephens from getting out of the car and purchasing 
one of these dogs. ““Can you imagine me,” Phil said later, ‘‘arriv- 
ing on the campus with a pie-eyed poet in tow and a great 
ravening beast baying at our heels?” 

The lecture was a great success. No one, Phil assured me, 
would have suspected that the guest of honor had prepared him- 
self for it by consuming half a bottle of whiskey. ‘True, there were 
moments when he swayed back and forth during his reading, and 
once only just saved himself from falling by clutching at the 
lectern, but no doubt his audience attributed these gyrations to 
a poet’s desire to emphasize the cadence of his rhymes. 

I cannot help feeling that Phil Maxwell should have let 
Stephens buy the bloodhound. Such were the imaginative powers 
of that frail littlhe man, I am sure he could have woven some 
fantastic tale to explain the beast’s presence, to the satisfaction of 
even so skeptical a body as a college faculty. And the students 
would have loved it. 


**< A letter to Birgit Bramsback,” printed in her James Stephens, a Literary and Biblio- 
graphical Study (Upsala Irish Studies, 1959). 
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New Patron and Sustaining Members 


THE FOLLOWING have changed from Regular Membership to Patron or Sus- 
taining Memberships. The two Classifications of memberships above Regular 
Membership are Patron Memberships, $100.00 a year, and Sustaining Mem- 
berships, $25.00. 
Patron Member 
Mrs. Cart W. STERN San Francisco 


Sustaining Members 


Mrs. JAcK ABRAHAMSON Los Altos 

Mr. G. W. DoucLas CARVER Woodside 

Mr. FRED GRUNWALD Los Angeles 

Mr. ALFRED KNOPF Purchase, N.Y. 
Mr. RoBert MAcMAKIN Kabul, Afghanistan 
Mr. Francis MOLERA San Francisco 

Mr. RatpH Moopy Burlingame 

Mr. Irvinc Rossins Atherton 

Mr. Tuomas E. TRYON Lafayette 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the publication of the last News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Dunscombe Colt, Jr. New York, N.Y. David Magee 
Richard F. Docter, M.D. Canoga Park Lillian Marks 
Gilbert Godfrey New York, N.Y. Robert Bell 
Waring Jones Wayzata, Minn. Robert Bell 
Lawrence H. Lazarus San Francisco Joseph Bransten 
G. W. Magladry, Jr., M.D. San Rafael Robert Bell 
Mrs. Donald E. Marvin Mill Valley William J. Williams 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Papantonio New York, N.Y. Robert Bell 
Richard Rosen Berkeley Oakland Public Library 
Jack H. Samuels New York, N.Y. H. Bacon Collamore 
Maurice Seligman, M.D. Beverly Hills Robert Bell 
Miss Vera Withall Hesperia Charles P. Yale 


Christmas Publication 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK this year is the first publication of a little-known collabora- 
tion between two well-known Western authors: Mark Twain and Bret Harte’s 
play Ah Sin. This is one of a very few plays written by either man that was 
actually produced in the theater. The existence of a complete text of the work 
was only recently revealed when Mr. C. Waller Barrett purchased the manu- 
script for the University of Virginia. 
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Ah Sin’s characters come largely from earlier writings by Bret Harte, but many 
of the incidents of the play and much of its language are products of Mark 
Twain’s imagination. Although this play does not rank with the major work of 
either author, it is a characteristic example of American drama in the 1870s 
and an instructive specimen of the authors’ almost unknown dramatic writing. 
Its setting in a mining camp on the Stanislaus River makes this work addi- 
tionally important to collectors of Western Americana. 

Ah Sin is edited by Frederick Anderson, who has prepared two previous 
volumes of Mark Twain’s writing for the Book Club. The book is handsomely 
printed by Mallette Dean and illustrated with his own drawings as well as 
photographs of documents connected with the production of the play. Publica- 
tion is scheduled for the middle of December, and the book is expected to sell 
to members for around $17.50. 


Serendipity 


IN THE PREVIOUS issue we reported on a de luxe folio edition being produced by 
Lewis & Dorothy Allen of The Allen Press, Kentfield, California. We learn 
now that it will be their twenty-fifth limited edition, and as such will be their 
most important and most elaborate. The full title is Four Poems of the Occult by 
Yvan Goll, the noted twentieth-century French poet; twenty-one illustrations by 
Pablo Picasso, Fernand Léger, Yves Tanguy and Jean Arp. This first English 
translation, edited and introduced by Dr. Francis Carmody, will consist of 
almost 200 pages (1514 by 11 inches) of French Rives paper, printed damp on 
a hand press. There will be two and three colors on each page, with large hand- 
colored initials by Mallette Dean. The volume will actually consist of five 
**books,”” each enclosed in special paper wrappers in the French manner, and 
enclosed in an elegant hinged box being made in Paris. The box will be covered 
in natural linen on the outside and blue suede on the inside. The edition will be 
limited to 130 copies, but only roo will be available for sale. It is expected that 
the books will be completed by the end of February. 


Boos 


ONE OF THE most charming and beautifully executed books to appear at the 
Book Club in a long time is Kuthan’s Menagerie of Interesting Koo Animals, De- 
scribed and Illustrated by George Kuthan, Vancouver, ‘The Nevermore Press, 
1960. This book, the first book published under the imprint of The Nevermore 
Press is ‘‘the joint effort of people from various parts of the world collected 
together at the private press of Robert and Felicity Reid.” George Kuthan is 
from Czechoslovakia. Ib Kristensen, who did the printing, is from Denmark. 
The compositor, Gus Rueter, is from Holland. The binder, Fritz Brunn, is 
from Germany. The paper, Golden Hind, is from England, as is the Perpetua 
type. The paper is Japanese, and the leather, Oasis Niger, is from Nigeria. The 
illustrations are from linoleum blocks cut by the artist. The edition consists 
of 130 copies. 
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AN EXCELLENTLY designed trade book has been received from Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. This is The San Francisco Opera 1923-1961. The book carries 
photographs of exteriors and interiors of the War Memorial Opera House and 
many of its performers. Its great reference value is the complete San Francisco 
casts of all operas of the years covered, index to performers, and other indexes. 
Its author, Arthur J. Bloomfield of San Francisco, is correspondent here for 
Musical America and a member of the Artistic Advisory Committee of the new 
Spring Opera in San Francisco. 
AX 


ALTHOUGH THE EVENT commemorated is well past now, the Book Club has just 
received from the Zamorano Club of Los Angeles their exceedingly handsome 
collectively written and printed keepsake for the Grolier Club, who visited 
California in late April. ‘Keepsake’ hardly does this volume justice, for it com- 
bines some of the best talent of the West Coast into a most satisfying entity 
titled A Bookman’s View of Los Angeles. After a ‘‘Foreword”’ by Carl Dentzel there 
follows a “‘Profile of Los Angeles’ by W. W. Robinson, “Four Libraries With 
Varied Interests’? by Lawrence C. Powell, David W. Davies, Robert O. Schad, 
and Carl Denizel, “Fine Printing in Southern California’ by Ward Ritchie, and 
“The Zamorano Club” by Tyrus G. Harmsen. These excellent illustrated 
articles were printed by Cole-Holmquist; the Plantin Press; Anderson, Ritchie 
& Simon; and the Castle Press. 


ANOTHER ITEM commemorating the Grolier visit was ‘‘A Life of Ralph Kettel’’ 
reprinted by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press from Aubrey’s Brief Lives. This 
amusing and finely printed item makes a splendid contribution to the Club’s 
ever-growing collection of typographic ephemera. 


AX 


THE CLUB’S LIBRARY has been further enriched with a book from Philip Hofer 
of the Houghton Library, Harvard University: Jules Renard—Natural History. 
Lithographs by Walter Stein illustrate some of Renard’s delightful comments on 
animals. We hope that this volume will induce a trend by accomplished 
American artists to illustrate texts with original graphic work, thus following the 
practice of eminent French painters and sculptors. The Renard-Stein book, 
in an edition of 600 copies, is from the Department of Printing & Graphic Arts 
of the Harvard College Library. 


ALWAYS OF INTEREST to collectors, librarians and printers are the bibliographies 
of important printing houses. The Ward Ritchie Press and Anderson, Ritchie 
& Simon of Los Angeles, who have long been considered one of the foremost 
printers of the country have just issued a handsome book which is a combina- 
tion history and selective checklist, including reproductions of a number of 
title-pages. 300 copies of the special signed edition were printed on Curtis Rag 
paper, and 1000 copies of the trade edition. 
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THE CALIFORNIANS: 


Boke SUN GS Ol HE PR PA SD 
AND PRESENT 


THE CALIFORNIANS is a 2-volume anthology of California writ- 
ings, from moody Indian legends to the upbeat rhythms of Ferlinghetti. 
William Hogan, Book Editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, calls this 
treasury of the Golden State ‘‘a heroic and formidable job of research 
and editing.”” He adds that “the five-score or so novelists, critics, 
journalists, humorists and others. ..certainly make a representative 
list of those who wrote about the region through the ages...” 
Over 1000 pages, handsomely formated for Christmas giving. Cloth 
2 vols. $10.00. 


HESPERIAN HOUSE 722 Montgomery Street San Francisco 11 





Give Book Club Publications for Christmas 


CONTINENT’S END, AN ANTHOLOGY OF CONTEMPORARY 
CALIFORNIA POETS. Edited by George Sterling, Genevieve Tag- 
gard, and James Rorty. Printed by John Henry Nash, 1925. $5.00* 
THE ESTIENNES, Mark Pattison. Three original leaves. Grabhorn 
Press, 1949. $15.00* 
MOTHER OF FELIPE AND OTHER EARLY STORIES, Mary 
Austin. Ward Ritchie Press, 1950. $5.75 * 
GEORGE CLYMER AND THE COLUMBIAN PRESS, Jacob 
Kainen. Taylor & Taylor, 1950. $5.00 * 
TYPOGRAPHICG DESIGN IN RELATION TO PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COMPOSITION, Stanley Morison. The Black Vine 


Press, 1959. $9.00 * 
A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, Jessie Benton Fremont. The 
Plantin Press, 1960 $12. oe 
ANNUAL KEEPSAKES in sets (inquire) $6.00* 
SLIPCASES for Keepsakes Cloth $4.00* Leather $5.00* 


*Caltifornia residents add 4% sales tax. 
Limited quantities of each title. Send your order to: 


THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 Phone: SUtter 1-7532 
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